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CHILD ACTORS ON THE STAGE 


N no field of state child labor regulation is there greater 
disparity than in provisions governing child enter- 
tainers. The District of Columbia rigidly enforces a 

night work provision of the child labor law which -bars 
child actors under 18 years; in New York City children may 
appear at 7 years; some states have a minimum age of 12, 
14 or 16 years; others have no restriction. In many cities 
enforcement varies from season to season, and even during 
the same season. , 

The lack of uniformity in legislation and in its enforce- 
ment has created serious difficulties for theatrical produc- 
tions which make road tours. As one theatre man expressed 
it, “We would love to have one definite law all over the 
country so we would know where we stood—one uniform 
law, uniformly administered so that we would know 


whether we can or cannot put children in a cast—at what — 


age they can be used—so that we would not always have to 
wonder if we would get by—and be able to present children 
in some cities and not in others. .. .” 

Recognizing that there was very little factual data about 
the conditions under which children work in the entertain- 
ment industry and the effects of such employment, whether 
desirable or undesirable, upon them, neither the White 
House Children’s Conference of 1930 nor that of 1940 
formulated standards on this subject, but both recom- 
mended that a study be made. 3 

The National Child Labor Committee has just completed 
a study of one phase of this problem, namely, children em- 
ployed on the legitimate stage. Cooperating in the study 
was an Advisory Committee including representatives of 
the theatre as well as distinguished pediatricians, psychia- 
trists and child welfare au- 
thorities. Its members were: 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National 
Child Labor Committee; 
Miss Grace L. Coyle, Pro- 
fessor of Group Work, 
School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve 
University; Frank Gillmore, 
International President, As- 

sociated Actors and Artistes 
of America; Mrs. Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, Director, Child 
Study Association of Amer- 
ica; Dr. Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, Director of Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, 
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New York School of Social Work; Dr. S. Z. Levine, Pedia- 

trician-in-Chief, New York Hospital; Mrs. Hugh Nesbitt, 

Director, Professional Children’s School; Miss Antoinette 

Perry, Producer; James F. Reilly, Executive Secretary, 

League of New York Theatres; Elmer Rice, The Playwrights’ 

Producing Company; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Head, Depart- 

ment of Education, University of North Carolina; Dr. 

George S. Stevenson, Medical Director, National Commit- 

tee for Mental Hygiene; Edward M. M. Warburg, Mem- 

ber, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee; 

Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, Associate General Secretary, 

National Child Labor Committee. 

The study is based on: 

a. An intensive survey of 65 child actors 6 to 16 years of 
age covering their entire professional life both in New 
York and on the road. The parents and children were 
interviewed, school records secured, and group intelli- 
gence and achievement tests given to more than half the 
children. 

b. Examination of permits issued by the Mayor's office for 
children’s appearances on the legitimate stage in New 
York City between September 1925 and June 1940. 
There were 1,138 such permits, representing the appear- 
ances of 695 children under 16 years in 398 Broadway 

lays. 

S eas with 16 adults who had been child actors. 

d. Consultation with producers, directors and playwrights. 
The points covered in the report include the extent of 

child employment in the theatre; how children become in- 

terested in theatrical work; how children find theatre jobs; 
rehearsals; the run of the play in New York and on the 
road; health; schvoling; 
leisure time; earnings and 
their use; the extent to 
which children engage in 
other employment during 
theatre engagements; train- 
ing values; administration 
of the permit system in New 

York City; experiences un- 

der laws of other states; the 

theatre point of view. 

The report concludes that, 
although there are individ- 
ual instances of very long re- 
hearsal hours and also cases 
where young children have 
undertaken far too heavy 

(Continued on page 4) 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DULL-NORMAL 


HE Consumers’ League of Connecticut has recently 

made a check-up of all children who graduated from 
two Hartford elementary schools in June 1938. The study 
was especially concerned with dull-normal children 14 and 
15 years old who are kept in school under the child labor 
and school attendance law of 1937, which the Consumers’ 
League helped to write on the statute books. 

Of the 171 children studied, 28 had I.Q.’s between 75 
and 90. As has been repeatedly pointed out by educational 
authorities this low I.Q. group, which is a large one, does 
not fit well into a conventional curriculum and contributes 
more than its quota to delinquency, truancy, and retarda- 
tion. 

Twenty of these 28 children were attending school, the 


large majority in the Hartford high schools. In the past and . 


even today most high schools have assumed either that the 
pupils are all going to college or that they will become 
clerical workers. A different type of schooling is needed for 
“dull-normal’”’ children. Trade schools are not the answer 
for they are already crowded and besieged by high-grade 
applicants. 

The Consumers’ League does not see this as “‘an argu- 
ment for lowering the school age, but for radical changes 
in education.” Among other suggestions it recommends 
that one Hartford high school become a comprehensive 
high school offering several definitely different courses of 
equal length and importance from which eighth grade 
graduates may select under guidance the course they prefer. 
It also urges that public school officials and citizens ‘direct 
some of the present dynamic efforts toward education for 
life to children between 14 and 16 at present in school. 
With all sympathy for the plight of the youth between 16 
and 25 it is a weakness in the ‘first line of defense’ to 
neglect longer the maladjusted high school boy or girl who 
finds little or nothing in school to give him a belief in him- 
self and a desire to serve others.” 


IN THE NEWS 


Connecticut 


“Worst case of the month” in the files of Deputy Com- 
missioner of Labor John Ready is that of the Mancini 
Packing Co. of Southington. Almost all the laws which 
protect women and minors were broken by the proprietor 
of this business. He had paid less than the minimum wage, 
withheld wages, paid wages in groceries instead of in cash; 
employed women and minors in 69 cases for over nine 
hours a day; employed minors without certificates from the 
Labor Department, and kept them at work on the seventh 


day of the week, Sunday.—Industrial News Letter (New 
Haven, Conn.), Dec. 1940. 


Georgia 
A sea food packing plant of the King Shrimp Co. of 
Brunswick, Georgia, has been enjoined from violating the 
child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau charged that 10 children under 16 years had 
been employed. . 

Louisiana 
Three Louisiana sea food canneries which, despite warn- 
ings, had persisted in violating the child labor provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Act, were fined in Federal court in Sep- 
tember. Fines of $1,500 to $1,700 were imposed against 
Bertoul Cheramie of Houma, and the Dunbar-Dukate Co. 
and Devitt’s Sons, of New Orleans. Criminal actions 
against the defendants were the result of investigations 
which revealed employment of minors under 16 in the can- 
neries operated by them and their apparent unwillingness 
to cooperate in maintaining the standards set by the Federal 


Act. 
Missouri 


The employment of girls, some as young as 15 years, in 
“night spots’ was reported by the St. Louis Star-Times of 
September 13. The investigation was prompted by a case 
of criminal attack upon a 15-year-old former night club 
entertainer. 

“Violations ranged from the employment of minors in 
forbidden establishments — far after midnight — to open 
solicitation of men by prostitutes operating from thinly 
disguised ‘taverns.’ Girls working as waitresses, enter- 
tainers and ‘hostesses’ in many taverns and night clubs 
appeared to be under the age of 21 years required by the 
state liquor control law for employes in establishments that 
sell intoxicating drinks. In one tavern which proved to be 
a come-on for a disorderly house two doors away . . . none 
of the ‘hostesses’ appeared above high school age. They 
wore the simple skirts, blouses and socks now popular with 
teen-age high school students.”’ 


New Jersey 


Edgar F. Hurff of Swedesboro, engaged in the produc- 
tion and sale of canned food products, was restrained last 
September from violation of the child labor provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Act. The Children’s Bureau charged that 
minors under 16 years were employed in May and reinspec- 
tion of the plant in July disclosed minors under 16 still 
at work. 

New York 


Under the caption, “Faithful to Job,” the Garment 
Worker of September 6, 1940, tells of an Albany newsboy 
who broke his arm while delivering papers from a bicycle. 
He jumped back on his bicycle and finished his route with 
his arm hanging helplessly. 


North Carolina 


Two firms engaged in the manufacture of crates, cups 
and boxes in Duplin County were restrained last September 
from violation of the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act. It was charged that minors under 16 years had 
been employed, in one case in the factory and in the othet 
as homeworkers. 
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NEW YORK’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


db Bet findings of a comprehensive 
study of New York City’s youth, 
conducted in 1935 by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council in 
cooperation with state and city relief 
authorities and the WPA, are now 
available.* Based on interviews with 
900 young people between the ages 
of 16 and 25, the survey covers a 
one per cent sampling of the City’s 
youth group. The sexes are about 
equally represented. All economic 
classes, as well as the major religio- 
cultural and nationality groups are 
covered. The emphasis throughout is 
on normal youth in normal life 
situations. | 

For boys and girls under 18 years, 
who constituted about one-fourth of 
the youth population investigated, 
training, education and protection 
from exploitation were found to be 
the chief needs. For young people 
over 18 years, problems of employment were paramount. 

For the most part the young people studied lived at home. 
Though often a haven for unemployed young people, the 
parental home was in at least a third of the cases a respon- 








Vocational Service for Juniors 


. sibility rather than an asset. Only 2.2 per cent lived in 


rooming houses or their equivalent. A few, especially of the 
women, lived in the homes of employers. More of the 
Negro than of the white youth had come from outside the 
city in search of work, and rented rooms were more prev- 
alent among Negro girls than any other class. 


Five per cent of the men studied and 18 per cent of the 
women were married. Many others believed that if it had 
not been for the depression they would have already mar- 
ried. Among Negroes of both sexes, marriage was common 
at an earlier age than among the whites. Nearly half the 
married men and three-fifths of the married women had 
children. Many married couples lived, of necessity, with 
their parents. 


Between 1930 and 1935 there was a gain of 45 per cent 
in the number of high school students in the city. Voca- 
tional high schools and apprentice training courses were 
especially crowded. Evening adult education, part-time 
school courses, and vocational guidance programs on WPA 
of in various employment services were becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent. Enrollment in the public colleges also 
increased. Yet, if the result of the sampling study is applied 
to the entire youth population of the city, about 420,000 
young people were neither in school nor at work. Many of 
the young people interviewed were not completing high 
school. The percentage from relief families who were in 
school was only slightly smaller than that in other families. 

The difficulty of finding employment was immeasurably 
increased over what it had been in 1930-1932. The percent- 
age of both sexes whose work experience included some gov- 


—_—___. 


*The Youth of New York City. By Nettie Pauline McGill and Ellen 
Nathalie Matthews. Macmillan Company, New York City. 1940. $3.50. 





ernment job was high. Job duration 
was short and work irregular. Em- 
ployed youth were often rebellious 
and bitter because they were being 
forced into uncongenial occupations 
for which their training had not pre- 
pared them. Half of the group in- 
vestigated were out of work. Three- 
quarters of the men and two-thirds 
of the women reported job hunting 
among their weekly activities. Earn- 
ings of those employed were small. 

In general the shortened work- 
week brought lengthened leisure 
with the problem of wise recreation. 
Such educational and recreational 
activities as radio and photography 
workshops, music groups, house- 
hold, mechanical and beauty culture 
training courses were being largely 
attended. New parks and playfields 
were being built by the city. The 
great question was and still is how to 
make leisure true recreation and not a mere blind process of 
time killing. 


NEW N.C.L.C. PUBLICATIONS 

CHILDREN IN THE THEATRE by Anne Hood Harken and 
Gertrude Folks Zimand. 100 pages. $1.00. (See page 1.) 

PRIMER CLASS FOR MIGRANT PUuPILs by Adelaide 
Nichols Baker, a sketch of a chance visit to a migratory 
school in the cotton area of California. 4 pages. 10 cents. 

MUsT THE NIGHT FALL? by Courtenay Dinwiddie, re- 
print of an article on the rehabilitation loan program of the 
Farm Security Administration. 4 pages. Free. 


PROGRESS NOTED 


REPORT of the California Labor Commissioner 
brings the goods news that school and labor authori- 


‘ties are succeeding in keeping many children in school who 


formerly stayed out for agricultural work. He cites one 
county where the school superintendent reports 500 chil- 
dren now in school instead of working in the fields and 
orchards. In another, where formerly it was the practice to 
close a number of schools‘attended by Mexican children so 
that they might work in the walnut groves, only one school 
has been closed this year. Next year all Mexican schools in 
this district will run on the regular schedule. 


ON NEW YORK FARMS 


SURVEY by the New York Labor Department last 
summer of 100 commercial vegetable and berry 
farms in Erie County found 472 children 10 years or 
younger working up to 10 hours a day. ‘‘It may appall citi- 
zens of a good labor standards state like New York to know 
that there is still as much child labor as this study would 
indicate,’ Miss Frieda Miller, Industrial Commissioner, 
said. “Commercial agriculture, with the exception of street 
trades, is the last serious child labor problem in the state.” 
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FROM THE MAIL BOX 


National Child Labor Committee: 


Kindly send me all available data on child labor as it is 
today. I, myself, am a victim of child labor, being on the 
threshold of my half century at work though I am not yet 
fifty-nine. I am now preparing a school paper for Child 
Labor Day, which is, as irony of fate would have it, my 
own birthday. 


The mill gates yawned for me in ’91 in New Hampshire 
when I was but nine! The dwarfing and warping of mental, 
physical and moral estate have been and are still living 
fangs in my flesh. 


In June, 1940, I achieved a high school diploma forty- 
nine years after the school doors closed. I am also preparing 
an article on a ‘‘Half Century at Labor at Fifty-nine” which 
I want to have published where it will do most good and 
could be instrumental in liberating some of the thousands 
of small slaves who are still the victims of greed. 


Los Angeles, California LouIsE LEGENDRE 


National Child Labor Committee: 

Enclosed please find my cheque for renewal of member- 
ship in your organization. 

Since moving to a ranch in Arizona, where thousands of 
migrant laborers come yearly to pick cotton, I see more 
clearly than ever before the need for the sort of work you 
are doing. If people could see the hundreds of small, ragged 
children I see daily in the West, taken by their luckless 
parents from one labor camp to another, see them dragging 
heavy cotton bags through the fields when they should be 
in school with other young Americans, I am sure you would 
have no trouble securing money for your work. 


While child labor has been extensively eliminated from 
industry, it still goes on in industrialized agriculture. Thou- 
sands of children are not only deprived of the right to play, 
but, what is far more serious for the future of our country, 
of the right to an education. . . . It is still being argued by 
extremists on both sides and by the very parents of the 
children, themselves, that it is better to let a child work than 





A Young Cotton Picker 


to let him starve. But the facts seem to be that the children 
forced out of the fields and into the schools do not starve. 
Teachers, charitable persons, state and federal government 
officials rally to see that they are fed and also clothed. How 
much better this is than making children pay for their food 
by the loss of their education. . . . 

It is hopeless to think that private employers or the par- 
ents of these children can or will handle the problem. The 
law must do it and because you have your attack on laws 
and on enlightenment in general, I take pleasure in sup- 


porting your Committee. ee ae 


Buckeye, Arizona 


CHILD ACTORS ON THE STAGE 
(Continued from page 1) 


schedules of employment, a regimen is possible which al- 
lows for education, recreation and adequate time for sleep. 
“On the whole work in the legitimate theatre is an occupa- 
tion for a small number of children in which proper safe- 
guards should not be difficult to achieve. If such safeguards 
are adopted there is no apparent reason for considering the 
work detrimental to the child’s physical welfare.” 

It also points out that “regulation of children’s work in 
the theatre must be on a different basis than regulation of 
other forms of child employment. The objective should be 
to protect the child from undue strain without depriving 
him of the opportunities and advantages which such em- 
ployment may bring. It is a field in which supervision is 
desirable but legal regulation should be kept to the mini- 
mum necessary to insure such supervision and to prevent 
individual instances of over-work.”’ 

The recommendations formulated by the Advisory Com- 
mittee favor permitting young children to appear on the 
legitimate stage provided that certain specified safeguards 
can be enforced. These deal with limitation of rehearsal 
hours, health examinations, work permits, and prohibition, 
except in exceptional circumstances, of other work when a 
child is in a play, such as radio, motion pictures and com- 
mercial photography. 


I believe that every child in America should be 
freed from exploitation and given the opportunity 
to go to school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


T enclose §............:.ceeee to assist in your work. 

















